him of a botanical parallel, and is viewed as something of a freak.

The truth, however, according to the MAHABHARATA, is that
the five brothers had to marry Draupady because such was the command
of their mother, who while giving the command did not know that
what her sons had earned was not riches but a bride. King Drupada
himself was not willing to give his daughter to five brothers. Then,
Sage Vyasa appeared before him and revealed that Draupady was none
other than Swargarajya Lakshmi and that the five Pandavas were the
five Indras. He also gave the king the example of Prachetasas,
descendants of Varuna, the god of rain, ten of whom married a single
lady. Sage Vyasa's words dispelled the doubts in the mind of Drupad,
who then came forward to marry his daughter to the five Pandavas. To
interpret this marriage as a wanton practice of polyandry on the part of
Draupady is doing her injustice and causing some violence to the myth.
In fact, Draupady is ranked among the five great devoted
wives(PATIVRATAS) in Hindu mythology.

On the other hand, the Western mind might have found the myth
difficult to understand and appreciate, and Jones might have, with the
best intentions, sought an explanation or justification in naturalistic terms.

The last six stanzas of the poem, addressed to Britannia, the
presiding goddess of England, are also relevant in this context. Jones
appears to be interested in saying that the western women are in no
way inferior to their Eastern (or lndian)counterparts.

He compares the fall of the fruit in the poem to the fall of the
apple, which consequently meant the fall of man, in the Western
mythology. He puts the question to Britannia if the latter fruit too
could not be restored so as to benefit mankind. He, therefore, pleads
that she should also confess her faults:

Would you confess your little faults?
(Great ones were never in your thoughts);
Would you the secret wish unfold,
Or in your heart's full casket hold?
Would you disclose your inmost mind,
And speak plain truth, to bless mankind ?

Britannia, the 'Guardian of our realm', affirms in her reply that the
women in her kingdom are in no way inferior to Indian women and
warns Jones against giving credence to rumour, fable and scandal:

What ! are the fair, whose heav'nly smiles